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taken place to bring about the present topographical features of 
France. 

The data from which the conclusions of Delesse have been drawn 
are carefully tabulated and published as an independent appendix 
to the general text. This work was nearly completed at the break- 
ing out of the war, and the unavoidable delay occasioned will ac- 
count for the absence of reference to much that has been done of 
late by the Scandinavian, American and English governments. 

These matters of omissions are of slight importance, and we 
recommend this suggestive volume to all who are interested in 
the study of geology as deduced from agencies now at work on the 
surface of our globe. — A. Agassiz. 

Handbook op British Birds.* — Justly observing, of several ad- 
mirable works on British Ornithology, that "they do not distin- 
guish with sufficient clearness the species which are truly indige- 
nous to Great Britain from those which are but rare and accidental 
visitants ; nor do they indicate with sufficient authority the sci- 
entific nomenclature which should be adopted" — the author under- 
takes to supply these deficiencies in a Handbook which is not 
"intended to rival or supplant existing or forthcoming text- 
books on the subject, but to assist students in a manner and to an 
extent which has not been contemplated in the works referred to." 
"The claims of species to rank as British, the proper scientific 
names which each should bear, the habitat of the rarer visitants, 
and the frequency or otherwise of their occurrence are points to 
which attention is almost exclusively directed." The author has 
thus had a definite plan of work, which has been unquestionably 
executed with fidelity and ability ; and though we are not prepared 
to judge the accuracy of his statements in detail, we should say 
that they show intrinsic evidences of reliability, both from the 
author's evident familiarity with his theme, and from the obvious 
care with which he has compiled and digested the statistics of 
those observations which, in the nature of the case, he cannot have 
personally made or verified. 

Following an introduction which contains much miscellaneous 
information besides a comprehensive survey of the matter in hand, 
comes a freely annotated list of the residents, migrants and annual 

* A Handbook of British Birds showing the distribution of the resident and migra- 
. tory species in the British Islands, with an Index to the Records of the Rarer Visi- 
tants. By J. E. Hartinq, P.L.S., F.Z.S., etc. etc. London. 1872. 8vo. pp. xxiv, 198. 
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visitants, with concise and precise statement of the part each 
plays in the bird fauna. These classes are found to embrace two 
hundred and sixty species, out of a total of three hundred and 
ninety-five recognized as British ; the remaining one hundred and 
thirty-five, or rather more than one- third, being considered as 
" rare or accidental visitants." To these last, Part II of the work, 
no inconsiderable portion of the whole, is devoted, and we partic- 
ularly admire the way these stragglers are handled-. While the 
author is lavish of references throughout the work, citing his 
authority as a rule for all special occurrences, this portion of the 
volume is almost entirely composed of references to recorded cases 
of capture or observance of the species noted. For instance, 
twenty-four observed occurrences of the snowy owl are noted, 
each accompanied by a citation of the published record. Another 
portion of the work gives a nominal list of British birds, in which 
the indigenous species and the stragglers are printed in parallel 
columns. We do not see how more information of the sort that 
the author volunteers to supply could be brought within the same 
compass, nor what more convenient, and consequently useful, 
method could have been devised for holding up the the whole sub- 
ject in the strongest light. 

For ourselves, we are naturally most interested in the cases of 
those North American birds which enter the list as stragglers.* 
The author enumerates over forty of them, a few however with 
doubt. " It is extremely difficult to believe," he continues, " that 
the non-aquatic species in this list have journeyed -across the 

* Following is the list, which some one without Dr. Harting's book at hand may find 
useful. The numbers in parentheses indicate the instances of observation or capture. 
—Astur atricapillus (3), Nauclerus furcatus (fi), Buteo Uneatus (1, doubtfully), Scops alio 
(2, doubtfully), Nyctale Acadica (0, doubtfully), Vireosylvia olivacea(l), Regulus calend- 
ula (1), Anthus Ludovicianus (9, doubtfully), Loxia leucoptera (4), Agelasus phceniceus (9), 
Sturnella magna (3), Picus villosus (2), P.pubescens (1), P. auratus (]), Cuculus Ameri- 
canus (5), C. erythrophthalmus (1), Cerple alcyon (2), Hirundo purpurea (2, doubtfully), 
H, bicolor (1), Columba migratoria (5,1, Ortyx Virginianus (introduced), AZgialitis voci- 
ferus, Totanusflavipes [each ?] (3), T- solitarius (1), Actiturus Bartramius (4), Tryngitet 
rufescens (15), Tringoides macularius (16),, Tringa maculata (10), T. Bonapartii (9), T. 
pusilla [of Wilson] (2), Gallinago Wilsoni (1), Macrohamphus griseus (15), Numeniut 
borealis (4), Botaurus lentiginosus (4), Crex Carolina (1), Cygnus Amerlcanus (1), C. buc- 
cinator (1), Anser albatus (1), Anas Americana (6), Clangula al'eola (5 or 6), (Edemia 
perspicillata (10), Somateria spectabilis (15), and Mergus cucullatus (11). 

We wish that some of the continental quotations of American birds, notably those 
referring to Heligoland could be scrutinized as closely as Dr. Harting has the British 
ones. 

It is an interesting question what proportion the recorded occurrences probably bear 
to the actual number of such instances of American stragglers. 
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Atlantic, and performed a voyage of at least seventeen hundred 
nautical miles on the shortest route, via Newfoundland ; but that 
most of them have actually done so seems proved by the fact that 
they have never been met with in Greenland, Iceland, and the 
Faroe Isles, and many which have thus found their way to England 
or Ireland. . . have never been met with on any part of the Euro- 
pean continent. As might be expected, at least half the Amer- 
ican species found in this country belong to the orders Grallatores 
and Natatores, while of the fourteen species of Insessorial birds, 
none of them, with the exception of Agelceus phoeniceus, has oc- 
curred half a dozen times. This plainly shows that their appear- 
ance on this side of the Atlantic is the merest accident and not 
the result of any continued and successful attempt at migration 
(p. xi)." In taking account of these and other stragglers, Dr. 
Harting makes some further remarks which are timely and judic- 
ious on the credibility of published records. While we speak in 
unqualified terms of the success we believe Dr. Harting has attained 
in all that relates to the principal one of his two aims, just noticed, 
we think it remains to be seen whether he has fixed the nomen- 
clature of even the comparatively few species he treats, more 
stably than his predecessors in the same field. The plain truth is, 
we are all at sea now in this matter ; for the simple reason that 
we may advise, or exhort, or even "legislate," yet have no means 
of making others mind what we say. A law is no law that binds 
only those who choose to be bound. If it be urged, that in such 
case an appeal to good sense should suffice, it might be replied 
(borrowing a simile from our author), that good sense is a "rare 
and accidental visitant " of average humanity, by no means " in- 
digenous " even to ornithologists ; and consequently can seldom be 
invoked with reasonable expectation of any tangible result.— E. C. 

The Birds of Florida. — The first part (4to, pp. 32) of Mr. C. 
J. Maynard's work, the " Birds of Florida," having come to hand, 
we are enabled to judge somewhat better of its scope and general 
character than, we were able from the specimen pages sent out 
some time since with the prospectus. Fifteen species are described, 
carrying us through the families Turdidce, Saxicolidce, Sylviidce, 
and nearly through the Paridce. Though nominally a work on the 
birds of Florida, it embraces many biographical and other details 
based upon observations made in New England, thus giving quite 



